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united body of small proprietors, who would sooner
or later control the country. He illustrated, in
this way, the value and importance of a general
equality of property, and of steadiness in legisla-
tion affecting it. These were the reasons, he con-
tended, for making property the basis of the check
and balance furnished to our system of govern-
ment by an upper House. Moreover, all property
being subject to taxation for the purpose of educat-
ing the children of both rich and poor, it deserved
some representation for this valuable aid to gov-
ernment. It is impossible, in a few lines,1 to do
justice to Mr. Webster's argument. It exhibited
a great deal of tact and ingenuity, especially in
the distinction so finely drawn between property
as an element of personal power and property in a
general sense, and so distributed as to be a bul-
wark of liberty. The speech is, on this account,
an interesting one, for Mr. Webster was rarely in-
genious, and hardly ever got over difficulties by
fine-spun distinctions. In this instance adroitness
was very necessary, and he did not hesitate to em-
ploy it. By his skilful treatment, by his illus-
trations drawn from England and France, which
show the accuracy and range of his mental vision
in matters of politics and public economy, both at
home and abroad, and with the powerful support
of Judge Story, Mr. Webster carried his point.

1 My brief statement is merely a further condensation of the
excellent abstract of this speech made by Mr Curtis,